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IT is of the utmost importance toa free peo 
* „ 


I ple, that the just limits of their rights be well ascertained and preserred: 
5 r liberty without limit is licentiousness; and licentiousness is the wert 
kind of tyranny, a tyranny of all. To preserve ourselves against this, anßg 


maintain true liberty, a line must be drawn between the-rights of each; f 


bd. well marked, as that it be kaowa by all, and so well guarded, as that 
it cannot be passed by any with impunity. Thus every mau will be free, 
for every man may exexeise his rights to the extent of their jast limits 


and canndt go beyond those limits and encroach on the rights of g * „ 


Ny right to enjoy implies that no man shall disturb my enſoymbe. & 5 

I And it i n restraidt on my liberty, that in che exercise of my rights 
Jam restrained from infringing the righis of others; The rule is Sp Le 
your om rights as not to injure those of others. Aovaston of the rights k 
others is tyranny, and if this invasion may be madggby every one; it is 
-tyranny-of, the worst kind, for in proportion to the number o by ang by, 
wilt be the desire and opportunity of oppresion, The true tn | 
liberty, therefore, is he who will set such strong limits round the rights 


of every man, that, in the exercise of them, no man can interrupt he 
rights of any other. And they are not friends of liberty, but promoters 


; 2 8 


of licentipasness, tyranny, and oppression, who contend, that every. man. ** * = 
II gard to the rights of others. I can have no right to injure the rights, ok + i 
* 5 a4 4 1 1 2 


ought to have an unlimited exercise of his own rights, without, a - 43 
another ; and if I claim this, Lam a tyrant, aad oppreso r. 
Reputation, character, good name or opinion is a kind of ps 


to enjoy.“ Like any other possession ot property, it cannot be taken 
away flom us, but by our on acts. The man who invades the reputa - 
tion invades the right of another. And not only individuals, but more 
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8 possess ion, which every man, who has honestly acquired it, has mane”. 
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especially men in public station, branches or departments of the govern- 
ment, the whole administration, and the principles, constitution, or y- 
tem of government, and the principles ot system of public religion and 
morals, have a right, for the sake of the benefits we feceive from them, 
to reputation, good name and opinion; and the invasion of the reputa - 
E of either of those is an invasion of right, a lessening of our comfort, and 
motives to duty. | „ 1 5 855 
| But man is indued with faculties of communicating sentiments, of in- 
Vvestigating principles, and of forming opinions and judgments, The 
exercise of those faculties.is'a source of pleasure and instruction. _ 
knowledge, and a just judgment of principles, of facts, and of characters, 


may be useful for the improvement of our minds, and the regulation of * {| 
dur conduct. The exercise of those faculties of opinion, reason ing. 


Judgment, and communication is part of our natural riglits + But the 
me principles of liberty require, that this right, bke all our other rights 
de limited so that it never fafringe the right of reputation. It mut | - JF}. . 
not represent a solemmn truth or exercise of religion as false or ridiculous, © |} 
an established and useful principle or form of our goverument, as odious. 
= and detest2ble-;- a regular and salutary act or motive of the administra- 
Bon as unlawfül, pernicious, or dishonest 3; or an upright man as corrupt. 


” 
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For thi e 


ald be exercising our right of opinion or communication, 


; 93 75 the tight of reputation, and be. violating the principles 1 . 
of liberty and natural right. | . 5 | 
© The principles of liberty, therefore, the rights of man, require hat 
our right of-communicating information, as to facts and opinions, be q; 
resttained as not to inſrigge the night of reputation. Unless it be $0 re- 
© -8trained, theze is. = ot for there is no just enjoyment of our 
nights. And if every man's right of communication be unrestrain- 
ce, eyery man's right of reputation is unguarded; and there is in 
this. respect, univertal licentiousness, and each man is at the mercy © | 
of every man z the most precarious and oppressive of all states. Ther- 
+ fore the freest governments, which have the most regarded and cul- 
tivated the prigciples of liberty, as they have so described and limited . 
other rights, that none should infringe any other, have been careful 0 |- 
t define and limit the rights of reputation, and' of communication of |} - 
dbentiments that the right of either should not infringe that of the other.. 
| | We communolcate our sentiments by yords spoken, written, or print- 
© ed, or by pictures or other signs. The xestraints laid on the exercise or. 
F .  thigright so as it may not infringe. the right of reputation, differ, accord- 
is to the'way in which the right of communication is exercised. If the 
dicht of reputation of a private citizen be infringed by words, spoken no | 
inetment will lie for this injury, which is only a ground for a civil ac- 
tion 10 recover da 6. In foro conscientiæ, says a learned author, 


deore the tribunal of Konscience, ( it is no excuse, that the slagderous. 
75 7 bo * | t 1 wy — 4 ö : | ; l 2 N ' a * , | 82 7 5 \ d | 
r Penn, Ct., Art. ix. Ser. . 
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$10 he Proc gait true; for if a man has been guilty of any thing, which the - | 
flaw prohibits, he is liable to answer for it, in a legal way; but it can an- 
wer no purpose for. a. private person to accuse him thereof; there is a2 1 
degree of cruelty in so doing, and it must create ill. blood. Yet the Jaws 
| © does, in compassion to man's infirmities, allow it to be a justification in, 
an action for words spoken, that they are true t.“ But when slanderous 
words are spoken of the: constitution, or administration, or any of its act 
or officers, they are grounded for an indictment; as a misdemeanor, or 
breach of the duty of a citisenh. The reason of this is evident; for, a 
for any injury affecting an individual, the remedy is by action, so for an 
injury affecting the public, the remedy is by indictment, 


Wich respect to libels, or slander expreszed by words written or print- $ 
3 ed, or by pictures or other signs, and infringing the right of reputation; 
tb tdhey have,” says the same author, “ at all times, and wih good reason, 
been punished in a more exemplary manner than slanderous words: for 
I waving a greater tendency to provoke men to breaches of the peace, 
5 quarrels, and murders, they are of much more dangerous consequence 


do society. Words which are frequently the effect of a sudden gust of 1 
| passion may soon be buried in oblivion, - But libels, besides that the au 
chor is actuated by more deliberate malice; are for the most part s 
lasting, as to be scarce ever forgiven.” For this reason, a lihel a feci- 

- Vp ing the reputation of even a private citizen, is restrained by being con- 
A idered as a public offence, and subject to an indictment. But Whether, ⁵ 
on the trial of such indictment, the truth of the libel may be given in . 
'£ | . © evidence, will depend on the nature of the libel. £31 46, 5, 
„„ Justice Blackstone defines libels, (taken in their largest sense, to be 
- | _ - writings, pictures or the like of an immoral or illegal tendeney, and in 
a more particular sense, any malicious defamations of any person, and 

especially a magistrate, made public, by either printing, writing signs 
or pictures, in order to provoke him to wrath og Expose him to publia 
buatred, contempt. or ridicule, It is immaterial With respect to the e-. 
| dence of a libel, whether the matter of it be true or false; since tbe 
provocation, and not the falsity, is the thing to be punished criminally. 
Therefore in a criminal 7 the tendency, which all libels hase 8 


* 


* 14 


; do create animosities, and to disturb tbe publie peace, is the whole that i 
che law consider. r / fr 
II The constitution of our state provides“ That the printing Presses shall! ⁶ 
be free to every person who utidertakes'to examine the ee __ 
the legislature, or any branch of goyſtrament': and no law Shall ever | 
made to restrain the right tbereof. The free . communication, of | 
cdhoughts and opinions is one*ob” the. invaluable rights of man and ever, 
Citizen may freely speak, write, and print on any subject, being respon- "i 
iible for che abuse of that liberty. In prosecutions for the hublication- 
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of papers investigating we official Cree FLO or men in pabie” : 
capacity, or where the matter published is proper for public information : 1 
- the truth thereof may de given in evidence. And in all indie tments for- 
bels, the; jury shalf have a right to determine the law and the facts, 
under the direction of the court, as in other caxes,”* ' 5 
TFrom this statement of the range libels, the following dedue- 758 
1 nons seem evident. 
by, 1. This right of flee communicating of thoughts and opinions is, Ve” + 
- Mother rights, limited by responsibility for its abuse; and laws to = 54 8 
its abuse, ate not; in a constitutional or just a restraints on the Ay: 1 
of the pres. 
2, The general * is, that, in indictments for lidels, va cannot 
be given in evidence. ER 
3, This rule is excluded only from the cazes mentioned it this weden 

Re "of the constitution, and remains yet applicable to all other cases. 

1 4. It 1s. only in so far as the paper charged as a libel investigates the of-- 
| Fial conduct of officers; or men in a public capacity, or Where the mat 
ter publiebed is paper fs op ublic information, that the truth thereof can \ 

| be given in evidence. other cases, truth is no 8 forir- | 

is the provocation ich a the offence, 4 8 

4 CORO 6. As grand juries hear evidence only in behalf of the prosecution, 

1 d in indictments. for hbels, as ip other cases, the jury determine te 
Let and the facts under the direction ef the court 22 is, conforming to 
ES * this direction in point of law, have a right to give” a general verdict) 4 

the grand jury, generally Speaking, cannot ascertain whether the libel- 

lous matter be true or not; but, if the making or publishing of che 5 

bel be proved, they will find the bill, and bn the trial before the tra- 20 

Verse jury, the court will direct, whether evidence of the truth be 

aàdmissible or not, and whether the matter be libellous or not; and, un- 

der the direction of the court, the traverse jury will determine. the law 1 
And the facts... If a traverse jury should determine that a paper is a libel, | 

Wich is not, and conviet a man who has committed no offence, thes 

. „ Feourt has a controul over their verdiet, by granting a new trial, or ar- 

resti ing judgment. But if the Jury determine that a libel ãs no libel, and 

| * Fo — 2 man really guilty of an offence, the court has no controul over 

; Is: tis verdiet 2 : fora-man acquitted of a eriminal . can never be tri- 

_— 2d again on the same charge. | 

=> -: Such seems 10 be, the state of che tight of communication of thoughts 

1 . apinions, according to the hw ef Pennsylvania. Any thing may be 

© apoken; in terms of deceney proper to the subject, of the government, an 

3 2 officer, or an individual; provided the speaker can prove it to be true. 
a att truths.are-notuseful or proper for publication, therefore all truths- 

Us hat to be written, printed, and 80 uttered or eee And dee, 
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„„ except in the case of papers investigating the official conduer 

of officers, or men in a public capacity, or where the matter published ix 
1 B public information, if ar man write, print, utter, or publish x 4 
I : libel, he may be indicted, convicted and punished, whether the libellou ? 


45 


matter be true or not. 4 e 75 
Congress, in its last session, has pasted a lawf, enacting, that if an, 
| persons sball unlawfully combine together, with intent to oppose, arx 
I meeasure of the government of the United States, or impede the opera- 
tion of any law of the United States, or to prevent any person holding 
any office under the government of the United States from performing 
Bis duty: or shall, wich such intent, advise or attempt to procure any in- 
0 -- gurrection, riot, unlawful assembly or combination; they shall be deem- 
Iced guilty of à high misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine not exceed - 
ing five thousand dollars, and by imprisonment, for not less than 
ix months nor more than five years; and may further be holden to 
{ -. .yureties for good behaviour. And it further enacts, that if any per- 
bon shall write, print, utter or publish, or shall cause or procure to be 
| - Written, printed, uttered or published, or shall knowingly and wil- 
lingly aid in writing, printing, uttering, or publishing, any false, scan- ; 
. « galous, and malicious writing against the government of the United 
States, or either House of Congress, or the President of the. United | 


Y 


LY 
$ 
* 
35 


States, with intent to defame the said government, or either House of 1 
1 Congress, or the President, or to bring them, or either of them, into 1 
wo, ©. contempt or disrepute 5 or to excite against them, or either of them the = 
a hatred of the people of the United States.z or to excite unlawful com- 
-* | *. ©  binations therein, for opposing or resisting any law of the United States 


or any act of the President of the United States done in pursuance of aux 
such law, or of the powers vested in him by the Constitution of the U 9 
nited States; or to oppose or defeat any such law or acts; or to aid en- 
+ *.. . courage, of abet any Rostile designs of any foreign nation against the 
Daited States, their people or government, such persom shall be punisbj- 
ea by a fine, not exceeding two thousand dollars, and imprisonment not © + 
| exceeding to years. 'ᷣ » 8 3 
This act, which seems to'be best known by the name of the Seditiuon 
Bill, provides, That if any person shall be prosecuted under it, for 
Writing or publishing any libel, it shall be lawful for him on the trial of 
the cause, to give in evidence, in his defence, the truth of the matter 
eontained in the publication charged as a libet. And the jury who bal 
try the cause shall have a right to determine the law and the fact, un- 
- der the direction of the court, as in other cases. This clause, clearly | | 
\ borrowed from the section already quoted of the constitution of Penn- 
cylvania, confirms, $0 far as concurrent expressions of different persons 
2 the same subject can, the construction which I put on that section, 


chat the tune for giving in evidence the truth of the libellous matter is 
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3 IRE Nv law seems to have been resisted in Congress with more vehemence and 
Passion, by those who e all the measures adopted as measures of 
oF ti 


gaefence against the hostile spirit of France. And, out of doors, it has been 
attacked with sullen rancour, as a death wound to the progress of that de- 


tteestable system of slander, which has been pursued, with such malignant 


industry, and calamitous success, against every measure of the administra- 
tion. And yet, strange as it may seem, this ſaw does not create any new 


offence; for every thing forbidden by it appears to me to have been, be- E 


7 
A * N 
" 8 C * 
- 1 BY » " 
= a : 


1 . ** 


1 ay of the common law. At this time, it was peculiarly proper 


be thought pro 


- 
+ 


& _.---. nor prohibited by it 


fore, an offence at common law. The combinations and attempts therein 
forbidden are misdemeanors. Any writing of an immoral or illegal ten- 


dency is a libel}, - And glanderous words spoken of the government, 


or 11s acts or authority, are punishable by 4ndictmenth, g. 
It may be said then, why was this law-made ? Several reasons may be 
I. It is no uncommon thing for a legislature to make an act 57 > bir" 
| 30 1 
make such an act 2s a solemn admonition to wicked or unthinking men 
to abstain from practices,” Which spread slanders and falsehood, toment 
divisions and seditions among the citizens, weaken. the energy of the 


* 


government, and, thus rendering the nation de fenceless, encourage France, 
dy a prospect of impunity and success, to measures of aggression anßd 


Sx ostility. * WY * þ 8 y s Rt oh . 3 
2. A doubt had been suggested whether the courts of the United 
States had cognizance of. any offences not expressly declared by the con- 


v. 


A cꝗtitution, or some law, or treaty of che United States. I do not think this 


doubt well founded. The judicial power bf the U. States extends to all 


-* = cages arising under the constitution, the laws and treaties of the United 


States. Hence results a jurisdiction. to try and punish, as misdemeanors, 

all acts tending to violate or weaken the * of the constitution, or 

ol aay act or measure of the government of the United States. For it 

n | meanors, should pass unpunished, or 

that the government of che United States should be obliged to beg pro- 

1 2 - \ . 2 . . . . ” q 
tection from the individual states. The doubt however existing, it might 


5 cannot be supposed that such misde 


. 


er to remove it. BOT DIE 
3. It might 1 5 proper to pass this law, in order to limit the 
extent of punishment w ich might be inflicted on the offender ; and to 
ive him the advantage of proving the truth of the libel in his defence. 
Whatever may have been the motive for making this law, it was o 


: ©... posed.on two grounds: 1, as unconstitutional, and, 2, as inexpedient. 


1. It was said to be unconstitutional, because the constitution declares, 


4 ; - that ©the powers not delegated-to the Uuited States by the constitution, 


to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, © - 


— 


or to the people ;”* and more expressly, that Congress shall make 


0 law abridging the freedom of speech or of che press. 9 
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"| The constitution, like every other instrument, must be construed by 
I taking the whole together. Among the powers which the constitution 
delegates to Congress is a power to make all laws, which shall be 


necessary and proper for carrying into execution all powers vested by 
this constitution in the government of the United States, or any de part- 


ment or office thereof. It is evident, that the attempts and writing 


declared punishable by this law, have a direct tendency, differing only 
in degree from force, to prevent or obstruct the execution of the pow- 
ers vested by the constitution in the government of the United States. 


Therefore a law declaring that such attempts and writings are punishable, _ 


is constitutional as necessary and proper for the execution of the powers 
of government. , 8 bt 94.1% PW 
If the clause of the constitution which prohibits Congress from mak- 


ing any law abridging the free lom of speech or of the press, is to be 


eonstrued as prohibiting Congress from making any law declaring libels 
against the government, acts, or measures of the United States, to be 
punisbable; then by the same construction of the constitution of Penn- 


zylvagia, which declares, that no law shall ever be made to restrain this 


right, the most false and malicious hbels-might be published, against the 


e ge, acts, or measures of this state (and of course of the United 4 
tates) and the assembly would have no power to make any law, deelar- | 


ing such libels punishable; and thus absolute impunity for them would 


be established. This is a construction too absurd to be received as true. 


Nor will it justify such construction of the Constitution of the U. S. to say, 
that it Was intended by that constitution, that the authority of passing laws 


Against libels chould be left to the tdividual states > for this would de 
supposing that the government of the United States must, unless the in- 


dividual states choose to afford it, be without defence against the most 


dangerous enemy that can attack it, slander; against which, if unrestrain- 
ed, no government can support itself. This, therefore, would only * 
y another, and some other construction of this 


move one absurdity 5 | 
clause of the constitution must be sought for, 


When the press was abused by being made a veh 


3 only of a certain nature, and only by license of certain persons. 


- 


£ 


iele of slander, govern-" _ _ 
ments laid restraints. on it. Books were te be printed only in certain... 


n England, these restrietions were imposed first by the authority of the . 1 


King, part of whose prerogative the regulation of printing was consider- 


ed; then by the Star-Chamber, an organ of executive authority; and in 
the time of the Commonwealth, and after the restoration, and after the 
Revolution, by the Parliament. The law restraining the liberty of the 
bom expiring in 1694, was not renewed, and the press became free. ? 
or freedom of the press consists in this, that any man may, without the 


| $0.8. Cant. Ari, i. Sec. 8.—+ Hume's England. App. James 5. vol. 4 | 
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© eonsent of any other, print any book or writing whatever : being, in this 
ts in all other freedom of action, liable to punishment, if he injure aan 
% %%%%öÜbẽͤ0 a 0h ES age bee" 2 p 
Poor thus e og, fre liberty of the press, I shall quote the re:. 
: pectahle authority of Sir William Blackstone: Where blasphemous, 
immoral, treasonable, schismatical, seditious, or scandalous libels are 
punished, the liberty of the press, properly understood, is by no means 
jintringed or violated. The liberty of the press is indeed essential to the 
nature of a free state; but this consists in laying no previous restraints '*  }f 
upon publications, and not in freedom from cengure for criminal matter 
& when published. Every free man has an undoubted right to lay wat 
eernntiments he pleases before the public; to forbid this is to destroy the free. 
dom of the press: But if he publighes what it improper, mischievous or 
legal, he must take the consequence of his own temerity, To subject 
we press to che restrictive power of a licenser, as was formerly done, is 
to subject all freedom, of sentiment to the prejudices of one man, ang 
make him the arbitrary and infallible judge of all controverted point 
in learaing religion and government. But to punish any dangerous or 
offenside Writing, Which, when published, shall, on a fair and impartial 
ttial, be adjudged of a pernicious tendency, is necessary for the preser: 
vation of peace and gs order, of government and religion, the only 
Solid foundation of civil liberty, Thus the will of andividuals-4s $tilt left 
free; the abuse only of that free will is the subject of legal punishment, N | 
= — Neither-is any restraint hereby laid upon freedom of thought or in- 
= quiry : liberty of private sentiment is still left; the diseminating or 
* - making public of bad sentiments, destrucuye of che ends of society iz the | 
3 1 crime Which society corrects. A man may be allowed to keep 8 2 
zu bis closet, but not publicly to vend them as cordials— And the only 
platsible argument heretofore used for the retraimng of the freedom off 
= - the* press, thet it ras necestary to prevent the daily abuse of it, will entire 
= by lose is force, when' it is Sn (by a seasonable'exertion of the laws) 
chat the press cannot be abu to any bad purpose, withgut incutring a 
= Suitable punishment. So trac it Will be found, that to censure the lie 
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3 nnen of the press. k 5 
ZBauch is the liberty of che press Which the people of the states of A- 
merica, for ls greater security, have made part gf their fundamental lar. 
la their state capstjrutions, they provided, that theirflegislatures shoulg 
* - "not make any law restraining the liberty of the” press, that is, should ly: 25% 
do prevzous rectraints on the press; or aw.the Pennsylvania constitution 
expresses it, that every citizen may ay, speak, write, and print on 
0 
i 


« anf subject, __ resþonsible for the abuse of What Bert The same 


principle was afterwards: adopted into ißt Federal Cons itution; ard 8 
me ection establisbing it there is to be consrued in the same manner. 


Lose hat the liberty, of the press is precisely as stated by Sir William 
WW. Blacksione, its being free from all previous restraints, but, as all other 
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lights or liberties are, zubjeet to correction for abuse. On this liberty 


_ © - maintainghe liberty of the press.. 


©. whatever.—lt applies to our right of action, as-well as to our right on 


vol ride over a man. 1 may walk where I please, but not on my neigh 
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of the press in England, Parliament may, at any time, impose previous. 
restraints; but here a constitutional provision puts it out of the power 
of any legislature to do soo | | 4s. 
This law then is no abridgement of the freedom of speech, or of the 
press, and is therefore no Ain ment of the constitution. So far from 
dis, that, as it makes no new offence, it is no alteration of the criminal 
code, only as it enlarges the bounds of defence limits the punishment, 
and (if this be an alteration) gives express jurisdiction to the ſederal : 
©, courts, It is notinjurious either to the constitution, or to the liberty of 
the press, but is intended and adapted for the support of both: for it 
cannot be too often repeated, that to censure the  licentiousness is to 


. 


* 


J0o restrain the abuse of my right, or such an exercise. of it as shall en- 
croach on a right of another, is no restraint or abridgement of my right : 
. for I can have no right to lessen the right of another. And to claim 
uch an unlimited use of my right, as to encroach on the right of anoth- 
er is to claim, not liberty, but tyranny; not right, but oppression. 1 


ern 


may freely speak, right, and print, on any subject;“ but I am respon- 
zible for a 85 this liberty. ret may speak, write, and 
print, my right will not · be sufficiently secured: and unless I be respon- ö 

bible for the abuse of this liberty, the rights of others would not he suf-, 
. - Hiciently secured. Therefore to secure all, and establish true liberty, 1 
must be free to speak write, and print, but be alsd responsible for the a 
buse of that liberty. This is a sound principle, and applies to all rig 


expressing our sentiments in every way. I may ride a horse, but 1 mus 


bor's garden, I may use my cane, but not to strike any man I meer 
Such is the liberty of speech or of the press. A law that any printing 
press should be locked up, and the key kept by a certain officer, or hg 
no book should be printed without permission from a certain officer : 
.,, - would be à law abridging the liberty of the press. A law, that a 
- , Should not speak without permission, should speak only on certain ub 
_ Jects, or should have a gag put in his mouth, not to be taken out but 
Certain officer, would be an abridgement of the freedom of speech, Wau 
be indeed a gagging-law. But because the congtituton denies the Jegiey I 
lature any power to- make a law like this, or o make any law laying 
Previous restraint on speech or the press, to claim therefore a right from 
the constitution, to speak, write, or print sedition, impiety blasphemyß 
or any falsehood, however gross, indecent, and - dangerous, is clamingl 
not liberty but licentiougness. - Will any one say that my right A free 
dom of speech entitleg me to propagate. with impupity any slander 
Please upon all my neighbours ? What character would be safe, and wha 
life would be free from migery, were this liberty of speech to be indulal 
ed ? There is no zuch liberty. A liberty to destroy reputation aug bl 
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m ujust, as a liberty to destroy life. Every man is free to speak, but he 


. 


w #pcaks at his peril, and is answerable for all he says, if it tend to the in- 


18 
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** 


Justify him. When he utters it, he is ans werable for its truth and pro- 
-  eide on its truth. and propriety. © Every repeater of the tale is, im like 
manner answerable as the author. So of libels or written or printed slan- 
1 der, with this difference, that, as the provocation by them is more 5 7 
tous they are less indulged; and except in the case of matters proper for 


= of officers, or men in # public capacity, truth 1s no justification, Even 
in cases where truth is a justification, the truth must be made out to the 
_  ' 8atisfaction of ajury.—Thatthe libeller may have thought it true, though 
it may extendate, will not justify the offence : for no man is tobe judge in 
huis own cause, and my opinion will not justify me in doing an injury to 
my neighbor, in his reputation, any more than in his person or property. 


dhe publisher of a libel it answerable, in like manner as the author. And 
E both are answerable, as in any other offence, to the judgement of a court 
= anc. jury, by whose opinion, and not of the 1 must the guilt ox 
innocence of the action be determined. And such restrictiön, if I may 

80 call it, or correction of the abuse, of freedom of speech and of the 


In general, and with the rules of our constitution: but is necessary for 
maintaining the eee of speech and the press. For, of all en- 
= + | emies to liberty, licentousness is the greatet. e 
2. I think, che expediency of this law can be as clearly shewn, as ats 
|_| © _ constitutionality; and, if so, there will be not only duty, but pleasure in 
, OO one oe 
PFHPlpeecb, writing, and printing are the great directors of public opinion, 
And public opinion is the great director of human action. Of such force 
I public opinian, that, with it on its side the worst government will 
n pre itself; and, with it, against it, the best government will fall.— 
All governments are supported by it; and, without it, can no govern- 
ment be supporzed. What is the ſorce in the power of any government, 
cCeoompared to that of the people, governed by it, if the people choose to 
resist? And Will they not choose to resist, if their opinions be set a- 
gaeainst the government, their passions roused to enthusiasm, and an op- 
pPiortunity offered for success. And all chis may be done by means of 
dlubs, societies, and the press. Give to any set of men the command 
3 'of the press, and you give them the command of the country for you give 


1 


1 Let therefore, clubs, societies, and the printing presses attack any govern- 

ment, however free, and howevenstrong, they will infallibly destroy it. 
It will net be, pretended that the old government of France was good, 
vor denied chat i; necacd , reformation ; but, in so far as it possessed 
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public information, the proceedings of government, and the official conduct 


"2. © 7 themithe command of public opinion, which, commands every thing, —. 


«> guryof another. It is not his opinion of its being proper or true, that will 


priety; and the opinion of a court and jury, not his opinion must de- 


Every man, therefore, writes and prints, as he speaks, at his peril ; and 


Press, is not only perfectly consistent with the N of civil liberty 


strength, and as it was supported by the prejudices of the people in its 
favor, it is a proper instance of what I have stated. The French revo- 
lation was accomplished by a gradual operation on public opinion. For 
many years before, the seeds of insurrection bad been busily son in the 
minds of the people, Clubs, and societies, under various names and 


9 pretexts, were established through the kingdom. The printing presses 


were occupied. Pamphlets and books were dispersed. New pri nciple | 
were broached, supported and established. Under the sanction of phi- _ 


losophy and reason, all prejudices in favor of religion and government 
were gradually sapped, to make way for liberty, equality, and the rights 


of man; fine words, which as they were little understood, were che 


more admired. All were men, and priests and princes were no more. 
All respect for office ceased: and an insult to a bishop or a king was no 
more than an insult to an equal. Religion was but a state ns, and 1s 
author and ministers but imposters. Public opinion, the great pillar of 


8 this, as of every other government, being thus withdrawn, the mighty 


fabric of the monarchy, Which, supported by public opinion, had stood 


— 


| the blasts of ages, was touched by a slight shock, and in a moment'crums . | 
bled to pieces. e e PE TILT i bra 


What was the consequence? Not satisfied with reformation, public 


opinion, directed by clubs and the press, was employed to lead the nation 


to excess, anarchy and slavery. The desperate zuccession of "tyrants, 
.- Which hath since ruled France was supported by public opinion, directed 


by clubs and the press, till it acquired an enormous armed force. When 
disgusted by its cruel and unprineipled oppression, public opinion began 
to revolt and the printing presses to speak against it; even this tyranny, 
with all its vast armed force, felt that it could not resist public opinion, 
and, to silence it, shut up the presses; and now extorts, from an unhap< 
py. nation, a sullen and reluctant submission, by its armed force, and an 
euslaved press. re Rent tg: c 7 8 nope Ta dg? 
The same sceds of dissolution were son in most of the governments 


of Europe, by the corruption of public opinion effeeted by a combina- 


tion of elubs and the press. Many have fallen saerifices. And nothing 
but the dreadful example, which the Freüch revolution furnished, ag Þ 


— 


the fatal danger of substituting abstract principles irstead of the maxim : 
0 . ; 9 > 


ok experience, could have preserved many other governments. 


One would have thought, that the United States of America, blest 


with the best practicable model of republican liberty, Which human 


wisdom hath yet been able to suggest, would have escaped this greatest 


ob alt plagues, the corruption of public opinion; and that all men would 


have united in approbation of a system of government which must be 


acknowledged excellent, and of an administration, which must be ac- - 


nately, . 


any. as to have been wise; enlightened and honest. Let, unfortu- 
"this plague . Oro us also; and our. government has 
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deen assailed with the grossest slanders, by many who perhaps believed, 
dad by many who surely could not believe the slanders which they ut- 


dos, aud pamphlets, have represented our truly republican and balanced 


ration as mischie vous and corrupt, . Our wisest and best public officers. 
| - Have had their lives embittered, and have bcen'driven' from their statiors 
| - by unceasing and malignant slander, And thus has it been attempted. 


* 


EF. to withdraw, from ous Excellent government, the only eſfectual support 


miꝛistrarion, of all respect and efficacy; and surrender the nation a prey to 
Fo ay invader... VVV meer prion goes p17 ng? 
| 1 France saw our condition, and attacked us: for France attacks a nation 
day when she has rendered it defenceless, by dividing the people from 
8 4 > . 
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pPlaints she pretended no justrfication, and replied to our resentment, that 
dhe had a party among ourselves. She rested on the influence of clubs 
ad the press, and on the devotion to her, which they had produced a- 


ber views. Many of our citizens, and of our men in public stations, 
seem to have favored those measures, on which France must have de- 


© Uh the loss of- its best support, ihe hearts of its citizens; by means of 
| _ Halschood; misrepresentation, and the vile arts of foreign enemies, and 
= .d;contented, factious,. and seditious men. In this situation, in which” 


_ Vas it not the duty of our government; to disarm France of that weapon, 
nd by which she could most effectually injure us, the power of spreading 

ander and sedition against the government, and alienating from it, its 
ue support, the affections of its citizens? It was its duty, and it would 


ion, aſl other defence against France is vain. | 


* 
* 


On these grounds it appears evident id me, that this Jaw is not only 


a 
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"4 , : 
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- - thatitwill be impossible to prevent the corruption of public opinion, 
ö |: © - rect the licentiousness of speech and of the press. "True liberty of speech 


irg, as in the exercise of aibour other liberties, responsible for the abuse 
bt this uber. And whether we have abused this liberiy or nct must, 
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pended for suecess against us: And our government was threatened 


* . . . . 4 as 7 ; ' 
and of che press consists in being free to speak, write, and print, but be- 


tdered. The tongue, the pen, and che press convetsations, letters, es- 


constitution as a system of tyranny ; and our upright and wise adminis- Xe 


* 
* 


re che government, and withdrawing from the government che support of 
public opinion. In this condition any nation is an easy prey. To our com- 


no government can longer stand, and thremened with a war from France, 


- have been inexcusable, if ii had omitted this duty, Without suppressing 
slander and sedition against the government, the support of public opinion 
Cour ot he preserved to it: and without che support to it of public opin- 


4 


3 15 of any government, public opinion; and thus to withdraw all reverence 12 
| i tom station and authority, deprive the constitution, the laws, and the ad- 


mong us. Some of our presses seem to have been congantly devoted io 


expedient, but necessary. And it may be laid down as a general rule, 


pr to preserve any government against it; unless there be laws to cor- . 


P. 


», 
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ke all other questions of right, be left to the decision of a court and 
jury. This is che universal test, by which th: exercise of ali our 
rights, must be tried. Nor is the subjection of our right of free- 


15 
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and has no interest separate from chat ot the people, On the support 


4 " 


Ve think of a set of mien, who-should agree to hire a numbe: of persdns 
to run through the country, and report falschoods and slander? Precizely 
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dom, of speech and of the press to this test, any more a restraint on that 


right 3 chan the subjection of our ri his of life and of property to the 


©  8ame test, is.4 restraint on those rights. By this test must the exercise 


of all our rights be tried, or no man could enjoy any right whitever, 


Ik while our right to life aud to property is 51houtted ro this resttictiog, 
we. yet believe we Ire free, * SHAH 
_ $4bjecting to the same restriction, our right to speak and print ? 


| we think our liberty inkr inged, by 


This law takes from no man any liberty but a liberty of doing mis. 


thief. And 80 far is it from being true, that this law is any violation of - 


Uberty, that, it may be safcty averred, without such laws, for punish- 


ing the abuse of the freedom of speech and of the press, liberty canno? : 


be presetved; every man will be a slave to the malignant passious of 


every other, truth and justice will be banished, the aui hotity of govern- 
ment destroyed, and. matice, anarchy, confusion and every evil woik 


extablighed, - 


Our constitution is excellent, our administration is wise and honest, 


uch an administration 82ch-a government depends our liberty. Bar, 


let me repeat, no administration or government can stand against the. 


Corruption cab woos Opinion ; and let me thereſore salemaly admoaish | 
0¹ e the peace and liberty of yourselves and our poxterity, 
seriously to reflect dn the truth of this, We have seen an ins irrection 


romoted by the corruption of public opinion. An invasion is invited 


it, How many Shocks of this kind our government is doomed to 
stand, only the Ruler of the world knows. - Let us take warning from 
our own experience, and the fate of other nations. Let all friends to 


liberty and order unte in suppressing slauder: for, . where it prevails, - 
tete will be no Happiness, no government, © Of; all slanders those of 
tde prezs are most dangerous. Þ 

ernment are the most destructive of all treasons.— This ought t6 be well: 


Presses established to ran down che gov- 


ednsidered; for every ane who encourages such ꝓresses, or contribtes 
to their support, is a partner in their guile, Every one who reads their 
productions with approbation, sucks in disease upon his mind: and every 
one who repeats them to others spreads the infection. What would 


ach, and more dangerous, is the guilt of those who contribate to the Sup» 
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port of a slanderous Press. 


peace, and undermining the government. 


Bat vou will say, We desire to hear both sides, that me may know the 
zrath, My friends; truth has but one side: and listening to errof aud 
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They are wounding their on -country's 
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falsthood. is indeed a strange way to discover truth. Take the repres 
k  sentations which its friends have made of the conduct of government ; _ 
have you ever found falschood in them? Take the contradictory state- 
” ments made by its enemies have you ever found truth in them ? © 
Von may yet say. Ne have not the means:of knowing on which: Side the 
truth lies; and we, therefore, give no preference to any but hear all What 
would" you think of, a Protestant who should say thus? The Lutherans * 
rnd Calvinists di fer in opinion, the Catholics from both, and the Mahometans : 
_ from them all; I know not on which side the truth is; I will, therefore, pax 
4 Lutheran manzster, a Calvinist minister, a Catholic priest, and a _Turkishk 
dermis; and then, I hill be zure of knowing the txuth, Would we. 
think that this. man had any regard to. truth or religion? Instead of ac 
'quiring knowledge, would he not confuse his mind, ard lose sight of 
both wrath and duty? As in religion, so in government, a sincere enquire 
ex after truth will always find means of discoveting it. And it is only 
their enemies, and hopocritical pretenders to sincerity, , who, under. pres, 
+ Tence of searching for truth, wander through the endless varieties of 
error, and affect to think, there is no certainty, . i kd Rt Bo 2 HG 


1 70 „ NESS [4 85 3 
There is hardly any part of government, which, as of religion, has not 


dien misrepresented by iis enemies. Now, though of all its parts, t 
people generally have not had an opportunity of being fully satisfied, 


tad sach opportunity, they mußt be satisfied, that the conduct of gov=, © © 
erament hes been right, and the misrepresentation of it false and mali- 
tious, No part of the conduet of gut government bas been more mis-- 
presented, than its conduct with respect to France. Vet, when, fairly. 
b ated, in a way that the greatest slanderers dare not contradict, how 
bones, wise, and praise wWorty dyes. it seem Ought we not therefore to, 
beſieve, that, if we understood all the rest, as well as this part, the whole. 
£3 . would appear as _unexceptionable.? This would be our duty between 
man and man; and it is also our duty between citizens and the govern- 
. e e J) 2 To NINE LOG. Or 1Sk I 
Another duty, and a mean of information, is to search at the best 
- 82unces of information. Yow ought never to believe a $lander on gov-. 
ertunent, merely because it is stated in a newspaper or a pamphlet, or re- 
ported by those on whose judgment, veracity, and opportunity of know- -. 
ing, you have not confidence. As if the thing, conce ned your on 


VVoeracity and judgement you would confede in matters of the greatest im- 
|  . * Portance, ._ For, be assured, no matter is of greater importance, than a 
„et confidence in government. The men, who endeavor to rob you of 
his, ate che woist enemies of your peace. If they can succeed in rob-_ 
bing hour minds of this confidience, they rob you of your liberty; for 
_ they deprive government of its authority ; and government | Without, an- 
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yet of some, they have had this opportunity... And wherever they have, 


house or estate, or the character of your friend, go to those in Whose 


chority is anarchy ; and anarchy is the worst tyranny, No crime, 
_ © therefore, is greater, than that slander, which, diminishing the people's 
_ eonfidence in the government, diminishes their security, and desttoys 

their liberty. And no crime mote deserves the vigilant and severe am- 

madveisio of a Grand Jur. . 
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-- +» ON THE ALIEN BILL. 
IN circumstances of r ee e or alarm, extraordinary 
measures must be adopted: for ordinary means are incompetent for 
extraordinary occasions. Though I may not kill a man, While I am in 
1 vo danger from him; yet if he be in the act to kill me, or I find him 
— - breaking into my house in the nighi- time to rob me, I may put him to 
7 death. This results from the general law of self. defence. The sacred 
right of property will not forbid us when a house is on fire, to pufl 
down the adjacent buildings, to save the rest of che town.—Nor will the 
right of personal liberty restrain the magistrate from committing to gaol 
'. man who has actually done no mischief, if another is justly afraid of 
mischief being done by him. All these are extraordinary cazes, to 
which the ordinary rules of property, or of personal liberty and safety, 
are not applicable: and the violation of those rules, in such cases, is, in 
true construction, no violation of them; for they were never meant to 
be applied to such cases, but only to the. ordinary and peaceful ctate 
of society, and must yield to the great law of self preservation and com .. 
mon welfare. 5 ROS, | wo „ . 
Nations, like individuals, are also bound, by the law of selſ-· presetva- 
tion, in times of danger, to adopt measures, which would be attogether 
unjustifiable in ordinary times. They may destroy an hostile army.— 
If a hostile army be suffered to march through a neutral country, to at- 
tack another nation, this nation may also enter that country and oppose 
- . ts enemies. If fields, gardens, houses, or towns, shelter its enemy from 
the fall force of i may be destroyed. If it be necessary to 
aveaken the enemy by want, the corn, cattle, and all kiuds of provision 
may be carried off and the frontier made, as it were, à desart. Such 
things, are, in times of danger, justifiable by the law of self-defence; 
though in ordinary times ere be unlawful and inhuman. On 
the same principles of self. defence, to prevent a. dangerous communica- 
nan olf intelligence, or 2 measure unfavorable to N safety, when a 
; . 3 1 ö 2 ; 2 ö * * 0 
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nation is, Or likely to be, engaged in a war, it m order any ali-ns, whe 
may be suspected of promoting or favoring the designs of its enemy, to 

depart out of its territory. This may be always, and has been gene- 
rally done. And unless where this right is regulated by treaty, this 
may be done at the discretion of the government under which the as 
liens reside, For every government must be sole judge of what is ne- 
necessary to be done, for its own saſety or advantage, within its own 
tterritory.“ And, even with respect to their e ee most govern- 
ments have reserved a right, without being required to shew any cause, 
to commit to close custody any subject suspected as dangerous to the peace 
or welfare of the community. In England, this right is restrained by 
the writ of Habeas Corpus, which gives to every subject imprisoned an op- 
pPortunity of requiring the cause of his commitment, and of obtaining in 
all proper cases, his enlargement. When, therefore, the king of Bri- 
tain's ministers find it necessary, for political reasons, to restrain che 
personal liberty of any subject, without shewing any cause for it, a law 
must de obtained from Parliament, suspending the privilege of the writ 
of Habeas Corpus; and Parliament may, Whenever it pleases, pass 
Such a law. . VVV 
..,, _ Conforming to the principles of liberty inherited from our ancestors, 
tte privilege of the writ: of Habeas Corpus is established, as à principle, 
in the government of this State and of the Union.F And, though Con- 
kress or the General Assembly may, respectively, like the British Par- 
Huament, by law, suspend this privilege ; yet they cannot, like the Britich 
Parliament, pass such law whenever they please. For the Federal and 
Sͤtate Constitutions have declared that be privilege of the writ. of 
Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended unless when, in cases of rebellion © 
+ © or invasion, the public safety may require it.“ So that, in this coun- 
tt, no citizen can be deprived of his liberty, without an avowed and 
8 aufficient cause, unless in case of rebellion or invasion, the legislature 
think the public safety requires it, and suspend the privik ge of the writ 
of Habeas Corpus, But here the Constitution leaves aliens, as in other 
countries, to the protection of the general ptinciples of the law of na- 
ions, or of the particular provisions of treaties made between ihe Unit- 
3 kay States, and the government whose subjects or citizens the aliens seve- 
rally are. SY, 
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Congress, in its last session, found the United Slab i ovetanddioe** 
y eircumstances of peril, unequalled since their Independence was so- 
lemaly acknowledged. France, having, without any respect to the 
pPtinciples of liberty, the law of nations, or the rights of individuals, 
2 Vattel. L. of N\ Prel. dect. 17, 20. B. 2, sert. 34. 
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- $lundered the land to the utmost reach of her grasp; extended che s "0 
unprigcipled rapacity to the ocean, and plundered indiscri minately 
_ -  triendsand foes. Of all nations and governn.ents none had with more 6 
affection regarded the revolution of France, none had more aviduously 
cultivated her friendship, none had more scrupulously observed the rules | 
of neutrality, or, consistently with those rules, partially indulged the 1 
vievs of France; than the nation and government of the United States. 
And if neutrality, justice, affection, and gratitude, could have exempted 454 
any government and nation from injury from France, the nation ang 
government of the United States might justly have claimed this exemp- 
tion. But what weight has justice, with a government without princi- 
ple, without religion, and without an interest in the prosperity of the 
| people over which it is placed I If the French government had regarded 
: only the interest of Fraace, it would have cultivated the affections of 
America. But the French government, like the false mother indiffer- 
ent to the life of the child, regarded not the interest of the French na- 
tion, but the indalgence of its own passions, and the triumph of its u 
pride, which. exalted by success, beyond the bounds: of moderation, 
- | doaght to humble all authorities in universal prostration at its feet. 
She commenced and prosecuted spoliation of our trade to an extent that 
. threatened its ruin: and the dismal effects are displayed in the bank- '4 
ruptcies of our merchants, and the languishing state of our commerce 
and agriculture. The American government, patiently and peacetully -_ 
ee by negociation : but the presumption and rapacity 4 
France, rose in proportion to the patience and peace ofs America; and, 
with unexampled insolence, she repeatedly drove away our ambassadore 
tent to claim only an exemption from injury, and a payment of just 
5 debts; required us, by an ignominious tribute and bribe, to double the 
damage we had suffered; and threatened us, if we refused this, with war 
and ravage on our coasts, burning of our tons, and even dissolution as 
eee 4 6945S; V e 5 
What could have swelled the insolence of France to this pitch of ex- 
travagance ? Had we done her any injury ? She can shew none. Was 
it her succes, and mighty e: We are at a distance to defy het 
power, Ho then dared she thus to insult and injure us? She account- 
ed us a divided people, split into factions, among which she had zealous 
paruzans, Ia this state, she knew, we must be an easy prey: in this 
State, She knew we could make no resistance. And, while we remained 
in this state, she mighit safely persist in her proud oppression : and the 
did so. For men, without regard to religion and jutice, will do what. 
ever they can do: and nothing but resistance and force will restrain them 
_ from: iqjuring others. France bad long known and promoted divisions 
and factions among us. And had sent spies into all parts of our coun- 


ry, to procure information of our circumpaiices and opinions. — These 
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|, frivelied through America, under various pretexts, of curiosity, of © 


= philosophy, or of avoiding tyranny. or persecution at home. This Tal. 
_ A who demanded the bribe and loan from our ambassadors, travelle# * 
though Americaas an emigrant ; and, after his return to France, was 
appointed minister of foreign affairs,” From its spies and other agents 
here, the French government received constant intelligence of the senti- 
ments of the citizens, and the measutes of the government of America; 
and was chus prepared to promote its own views, and defeat ours. 
If ever there was a time in which it was proper for any government, 
td order aliens to depart out of its territory, It Was proper for the Ame- 
tican government to do zo at this time. In other countries, this would 
have been done by a proclamation of the executive. This was a new 
case under the American Constitution, and proper for the interference |} 
of the legislature. Congress, therefore, passed a law, & the substance of 
which, in its own words, I shall here sate,— „ 
all be lawful for the President of the United States, to order all © + 
duc aliens, as ſe all judge dangerous to the peace and safety of the United _ 
States, or hail have reashnable grounds to suspett,. are concerned in any 
_  treaonable or secret mackinations against the government thereof, to depart 
wbt of the territory of the United States, within such time, as Shall be ex- 
pressed in Suck order. Miici order shall be served on Suck alien, by de- 
' » Livering hem a cou thereof, or leaving the same at his usual abode, and be 
returned to the” office of the Secretary of state, by the marshall or other person 
to whom the same Shall be directed.” „ (Res 
But“ / any alien 50 ordered to depart-shall prove to the satisfaction of 
' the President, by evidence to be tahen before such pereons ds the President 
Shall direct, that no injury or danger to the United States will arise, front 
Suffering him to reside therein, the President may grant a licence to such alien 
- fo remain within the United States, for such time as he Shall judge proper, 
end at suen plate as he Shall designate.— And the President may also re- 
_ quire of such alien to enter into bond to the United States, in Such penal um 
at he may direct, with one or more Sufficient sureties, to the satisfaction of the 
person authorised by the Premdent to take the ame, conditioned for the good - 4 
behaviour of such alien during his residenre in the United States, and for not 
violating his licence; which licence the President may revoke eohenever he 


Shall think proper. NE | N 8 5 : 
„ And if any alien, so ordered to depart, tall Earn at large withm the © 
United States, after the time limited in $uch order for his departure, and not 
having a licence from the President io reside therein ; or having obtained 
uc licence shall not have conformed thereto ; every suck alien stall on con- 
© piction thereof, be imprizoned for à term not exceeding three years, aud 
tall never after be admitted to become a citizen of the United States, 
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Fbis law further enacts; “ That it all be lauful for the President of 


the United States, whenever he may deem it necessary for the public safety, to 20M 
order to be removed out 'of the territory thereof” any alien who may be in 


1 Hiriton in purmance of. this act; and to cause to be arrested, and sent out of © 


the United States such of those aliens as Shall have been ordered to depart 
therefrom,. and shall not have obtained à licence as aforesaid, in all cases, 
where, in the opinzon of the President, the public safety requires a Speedy re- 
mort. And uf any alien, 6 removed, or sent out * the United States. by 
the President sſall voluntarily return thereto, unless by permision of the Pres 
8ident of the United States ; much alien, on conviction thereof, gball' be im- 
 P-'rigoned, as long as, in the opinion-of the President the public safety may re. 
quare,)? | | „ a gT R "4 bays $5 
But it is provided, That it shall be lawful for any alien. who may be or- 
_ dered tobe removed from the United States, by virtue of this act, to tale with . 
him such part of his. goods, chatiles, or other property, as he may find Cone. _ 
venient; and all property left in the United States by an alien who may be 
removed, as aforesaid, z lall be sibject to his disposal, 0 OO 
Ode would have thought, that a Jaw $0 reasonable in itself, so con® 
ſormable to the Jaw of nations, and the practice of all governments, and 1 
While it is altogether consistent with the Constitution, so necessary 10 
the safety and defence of the United States 3 if it did not obtain all 
praise, would, at least have escaped all censure. Yet this law was not 
only vehemently opposed in Congress; but, even since it was passed, 
has been reprobated by ignorant, or wicked and seditious men; and, for 
their vile and selfish purposes has been held pp to detestation, as uncon- 
ttitutional and tyrannical. Ia many pate DF 4s Union it has been 
uted as a pretext and instrument, to inſtame the. passions of the people 
däisturb the peace of the country, destroy respect for the laws, and relax 
the authority ofthe government; and, in one State to produce such a 
ans ee as threatens an insurrection, if not a separation from the 
nion. | 4 18 ; FEE cs 5 
It is proper for men in all stations and peculiarly in my station, to en- 
deavor to counteract such mischievous passions, and miserable conse- 
quences. Wich this view, I shall examirie the objections, which I hare 
observed to have been offered against this law solemaly established by- the 
authority of the United States. 0 4h Ee» 
1. Ib ie objected. to this law, that it is contrary to the express words of. 
ih Colo fy . 
We perhaps ought not to wonder, that this objection is made. Ad- 
ded to the want of sense and knowledge in some of the objcctors, 
of \modsty in most of them, and the general disposition, from prejudices- 
excited and nourished by slander, to believe every act of administration 
_ wrong ; the habit of opposition prepares their minds to make and re- 
4 „ f * wha g : i . 1 K 
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This objection 1s made on two grounds, 


. % 


2 % 8 . « * 
the migration or importation. 


I is well known, that the prohibition in view respected only slaves. 
FTbis was univernlly understood, at the time of the publication of the 
> Constitution, during its discussion and ever since. All the members of 
- the Convention kaow this. The Speaker of the House of Representa - 
- ._ tives of e e who was a' member of the Convention, did in the ar- 


$ bill in a committee of that House, expressly declare this 


| 


oy 


to have been che avowed sense of the Convention, on this clause of the 


. 4 : 1 1 ; 4 F 8 5 
e understanding itsel. 


hbe first is, that the Constitution declares, that © the migration ot 
.. Importation of such persons, as àny of the States now existing, shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by Congress, prior to the 
N one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax or duty may 
Le imposed on guch importation, not excceding ten dollars for each 
pertons. “ From this it it inferred, that, as Congress cannot yet prohibit 
duch migration or importation, they cannot remove the persons, who 
_ have migrated oibeen'tmported ; for this, it is said, would be, in effect 
© 1 11 Te 


c eelve it. | Fora habit of opposing every e e dreadful havoc, a4 
only on the feelings and consciences but on 4 
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Constitution; and no man of 92 knowledge of the. subject has ever se. 


the trafic in human beings, that they could not directly name $taves, slave- 


is,. The Convention was zo averse io 


ry, or the slave trade, The southern members thought their States not 


yet prepared for the prohibition of this traffic, The other m:mbers a- 
— greed to give those States twenty years.to think of n. In that space 
they would probably abolisb the slave trade themselves 3 or, after that, 


Congress might doit. Ia the mean time, the Convention would not 


- _ give Slavery the sanction of being expressly named. Instead of he 
Word slaves, the word percant was used; and, to correspond with this, 
the word mz | f 
more properly applicable to slaves, or persons considered, not as aliens, but 
as property. Or considering this prohibition as repecting only slaves we 
-- Hand another reason for this construction, in the power reserved to Con- 
kress to impose a tax on such imnortation; while no such power is ex- 
pPressed as to migration ; and thus for construing these words as meaning 
2 different manner of introduciag slaves. Congtess ig restrained from . 


ratzon, and explanatory of this, the word nportation, as 


prohibiting their zmportation by sea, or their mgration by land, into any 
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of the States; but may lay a duty on their first importation, not on any 
-* $ubsequent N the duty in that case being presumed to have been 
Tg paid before. While the prejudices or necessities of the States then ex- 
| 5 Acting were thus indulged; the Convention confined this indulgence to 
dem, anz did not. destrain Congress from'-prohibiung the migration or 
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2 . e 
Ii portation of slaves into any State thereaſter to be extabiihed ; but left 
35 them to the discretion of Congress. Whatever reason may be assigned 
for it, his is certain, that it was the plain meaning of the Convention, 
| and has been the uniform construction of the Constitution, that the re- 
, | - *traint laid on Congress, by this clause of the Constitution, applies only 
Ito the prohibition of introducing slave. 4 
But supposing this not the true construction of this clause of the Con- 
stitution, and süpposing that Congress is thereby restrained from prohib- 
ing the migration or importation of any aliens whatever ; it does not 
follow, as à just consequence from this, that Congress can make no laws  * 
to remove zuch aliens. A rule will not be extended beyond the strict 
words, if this extension will promote mischief ; especially if it endan- 
ger the tafety of the people, which is the supreme law. I would ask 
whether this restraint, zupposing it to respect aliens generally, must not 
be limited to times df peace; or whether it must govern in extraordinary 
times of danger, ot must then give way to the great rule of self. defence 
and general welfare ? Let us try this construction by the rules of reason - 
ing. Itis a rule that, if. an argument prove too much, it is ungound, 
Suppose a body of Frenchmen+to arrive at Boston, with arms and am- 
> munition, which' men may carry for their own defence, and tell the peo- 
ple there, that they are pertons who have migrated, to settle peaceabxßx 
8 in the eountry. Another body of such emigrants, with the same tale in F 
I their mouths, arrive at New-York ;; another, at Philadelphia; another, 
| at Norfolk; and another, at Charleston. Must the State, Legislatures of - __ 
Massachusetts, of New-York, of Pennsylvania, of Virginia, and of South 
Carolina, be convened, to order those several bodies of emigrants to de- 
part cut of their several States? Well; the Boston emigrants maren 
Ipoaaceably into Connecticut; and the South Carolina emigrants into 
7 North-Carolina ; and 0 of the others, till they all meet peceeably in 
f Maryland, and then declare, chat they are come, by order of the Direc- 
- tory, to settle there, and to prevail on the President and Congress, to 
_ give the tribute demanded by the Directory. All this they may do: 
and yet, if Congress had proceeded to make a law, to prevent their land= , I 
ing, or effect their removal, we should be told, that Congress cannot pro-; f 
| hibit the migration or importatiou of aliens] This seems a strange ab: 
ae! And yet the absurdity of this case is only altered, it is not re- 
moved by substituting the case on which Congress has acted, Spies are, 
at all timer dangerous; they are generally not less, and they ate often 
more dangerous than open enèimes : and these who corrupt our opitz- 
ions, and pervert our duties, are the most dangerdus of all enemies, 
A power to make such law is clearly necessary, tor the general defence 
and welfare of the United States; the care of which is properly de- 
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pouted with the e of the United States. 
For“ the people of the United States, in order to form a more per-. 
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ſeet union, inzure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common deſence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to them- | 
© *- gelves and their. posterity;“ x established a Constitution, by which. objects 
of general concern to the nation are properly submitted to the manage- 
ment of the general government. And this government is 2 . 
bound to © guaranty. to every state in the union a republican orm of: | 
government, and to protect each of them against 1nvasion and domestic 
| violence; “ and has © power to make all laws which shall be necessary | 
And proper for carrying into execution all the powers vested by the Con- 
stitution, in the Government of the United States, or any department or oF 
office thereof,” The restraint or expulsion of aliens, in times of war or 
danger, has, by almost all nations, been considered as a necessary measure 
of protection and self-defence: and, from the nature of the case the las 
ol nations, and the general constitutional authority of the government, , 
cannot permit myself to doubt, that a power to restrain or expel them 
necessarily exists in the government of the United States, as in every _ 
government charged with the general welfare, the common defence, and 
protection against invas ion and domestic violence. If this be a necessa- 
Ty and proper mean of accomplishing any object, with which the gov. 
..- ernment of the United States is charged; the power of (exerting it is 
_ Clearly vented in that government. The difficulty of obtaining the uni- 
versal consent of the ingividual states to any measure, however saluta« 
xy, was sufficiemly experienced, as the great evil to be remedied by the 
Constitution. And a construction, of this constitution were it admissi- 
dle, will not be favored, which would leave the general defence of the na- 


tion at hazard, on the caprice of a single State. n 
But this law is said to be contrary to the express words of the Constitu- 
tion, because the Constitution declares, that ** the trial of all crimes 
e ee 
I.! bete is one general observation, which applies to all che objections 
== 7 this law, from the Constitution. It is, this ; that aliens arenot parties 
g 3 to this instrument, and, therefore, can claim no benefit under it, unless 
hey are expressly named. The constitution is made by © the poopie ok 
the peo- 
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2 —j the United States.“ f And for Whose benefit ? For the benefit o 


_ pk of che United States surely. It is the chatter of the privileges of 


the citizens of the United States to which none but citizens of the U. 
>  Difed States can thereby claim title. The people of the United States 
therein limit the power of their government over themselves; but lay nc 
3 restraint on the power of their government over aliens. This wes nct - 
mieheir veiw at all. Until aliens become citizens, they are in the po-w-es 
n | * F EL) . „ COLL 
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of the drdinary-legislatare,” The legislature may receive them, and ad- 
mit chem to become citizens; or may reject them, or remove them, be» NY 
fore they become citizens, When they come here, they know, that the + © © 
- | <ome at the diseretion of the ordinary legislature, can claim no privilege 
t © citizens, and have no reason to complain, if this legislature rem d 
tem, before they become citizens. The legislature may refuse to ad. 
mit them to become citizens, by enacting chat citizenship shall be ac. 
 þ © quiredonly by birth. If the legislature receive them, retain them, and 
' {| © admit them to become citizens; then, and not before, have they a2 
right to claim the benefit of the Constitution made for citizens. This 15 
clear reasoning. The citizens who. made the Constitution, bargained. 
for themselves, and all who, after them, should become citizens; but 
| did not bargain for aliens; Would an American citizen removing igte 
5 France, claim, as a citizen, the benefit of the French Constitution,. as. 
 gainst an act of the legislature? Would a man, received under the laws/ 
of hospitality, into the house of another, tell the master of the house, 
when he orders him to depart, because he suspects him of ill designs; 
Full not go, you have a. leuse of this house, you have admitted me, I will 3 
continue in it under your least n Aliens are tenants at will, and may be re- 
maqved at the discretion of the owner, When they become citizen, | 
they become tenants on fixed terms, and cannot be removed but accord- C -} 
ing to those terms: they are freeholders, and cannot be deprived k 
- "their rights, but on a known forfeiture regularly ascertain el. l 


* 


Ik᷑, therefore, aliens have no right to remain, it is no deprivatian of 
right to order them to depart; and, if it be no deprivation of right, it 
can be go punisliment ; and, if it be no punishment this order ma 
„ be made, without any crime, on the mere suspicion or arbitrary will of 
the legislature, which, with respect to them, is sovereign, as, with res- 
3 to citizens, the Constitution is sovereign. Even a citizen may be 
dJaeprived ok his right to personal liberty, without: any actual crime, &ñ 
the mere suspicion of another, on which a magistrate deems it necessarx 
to require security of the peace. So may an alien be deprived of our ig 
. dulgence to remain among us, on the mere suspicion of the legislaturc, ; 
— | that his residence here is dangerous to the public peace. This, ba- 
Fen ing no deprivation of right, but a mere deni of a favor; is no panish- * 
ment, but a mere exercise of the right of sel{-defence, which the govern - 
ment of che United States, like that of every other nation, may eK ert at. .... 
discretion, without any crime or any trial. : n . 


. 


"0 


% 7 > 44 
45 All chat is said of a right to trial by jury is out of ihe question. That 
refers to an investigation of offences previous to punishment, or a depri- | 

vation of a right. Here there is no offence, but a suspicion; alledged: 7 

and, as, even in the case of a citizen, he may be imprisoged, for the se. 
ein of an individual; * in the case of an alien, he may be removed, 
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for the security of the nation. And, in this, there is no punishment, 
because there is no deprivation of a fight. It is neither an injury nor a 
punishment; it is a measure of self defence, inherent in every owner off 
à house, to turn out of his houte a stranger, whom he does not choose td 
entertain longer. , VVV art Wat Fl 
I Will again put the case of a stranger admitted, under the laws of hos- 
| pitality, into a house. The owner thinks he has reason to suspect, that 
this stranger intends to rob or murder him; or to assist a gang of thieves, 
Whom he zuspects of this intention. He tells the stranger, chat he has 
duch suspicion and desires him to depart. If the stranger say, Jour 
' $KSP2crons are wrong, you must prove them, carry me before a magistrate, 
and let me be tried . convicted, before you take upon you to turn me out of . 
your House; would this be an answer? Shall the master of the house, in 
-  erder-t0 give the stranger the privilege of being tried and convicted, 
Live him and his associates an opportunity of accomplishing the wicked 
Purposes $:18pected? Suppose the master of the house reply, Tam not well 
acquainted wi your character, but whatever it be, I have a iy eng tu n you - 
out ; go to my Steward, and, if you can $0 explain yourself to him, as that le 
 Cfoose to permit you to remain, I agree; but i he order you to depart, on 
must go; would not this be reasgnable? Would this be * punish- 
ment of the stranger ? No; it is the right of self-deſence. But, as a 
right, to exercise this power will not authorise the master of the house 10 
Vantonly to teat the stranger, or violently to take his money from him; 


30 a right do remove an alien from out territory, does not \authorise 4 


* " 
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5 power to punish him without a trial by jury. 1 755 3 | 
That aliens, before they can be punished, or deprived of any right, for. - } 
an offence, must be tried by a jury, results not from the express words 
f the Constitution, which reſer not to them, but to citizens. It results 
ttom this, that our courts know no other mode of trial, and have no au- 
tdhority to adopt any her. . * 
2. But, if this law should not be contrary to the express words, it is | 
- objected, that it is contrary to the principles of the Constitution, which | 
Aistributes the legislative, judicial and executive powers into three departs 
ments; While this law confounds-them all in the Executive; and this, 
it is _ establishes despotism, CT er e 
II might rest the answer to this objection, of a confusion and accumus 
lation of powers being a violation of the Constitution, on the observa- 
tion already made, that this law operates upon none for whose benefit 


— 


_—_ 


_ thc Constitution was established, or whom the Constitution was intended 


to affect; and cannot, therefore, be a violation of the Constitution. It 
-*.” - Operates only on aliens, No citizen has any despotism to fear from this 
law. Any cited may, notwithsranding this law, plot as many treas | 
Deos, yiratagems, and spoils,” as he pleases ; and, it he can excape the : 
,_ *. *Gigiary, may bid che Prevident dekanee, LN 
: vu | n . 2 ) 
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2 exercised by any other part of the administration, without the authority 


$ the legis)ature thinks 


_ . $0mething else respecting this, which the limited powers. of man, ib 
principles of just discrimination, and public convenience, render it im- 


chority in the sident © Toorder all auch aliens, as he shall judge dana, © 
. gerous to the peace und safety of the United States, or suspect are concerned in 


alten 30 ordered to debart shall prove to the Satisfaction of the President, 
that no injury or danger to the United States will arise, from meſſering n 


But, the fact is, there is no G of powers in this law; but such 


- 3titution, introduces into many other laws, to which no man would dreark 3 


establish, a perfect, but only a modified, separation of powers, What 
work of man is perfect ?—lt is very common, and it is convement ani 


_ diciary, to ascertain the cases to which such principles shall be W , 


experience alone can disclose; or to pass a law, which $þall operate on a 
_ certain contingency, leaving it to some other part of the administration to 
declare when this contingency occurs and the law begins to operate. This 


troul of the legislature. The legislature, therefore, only determines 
zomething, which it is necessary for them to determine; and leaves it to 


. vated, leaves it to the judiciary to ascertain the degree of punishment 3 

and, as, in some cases, all pumshmerit may be dispensed with, leaves it 
to the executive to pardon, at his discretion, All this is necessary for 
the 8ake of humanity, justice, and public convenience; and it seems ab- 

surd to, say, that the principles of the Constitution are thereby v; olated 


depart. out of the territory of the United States.” But, as a general exer- 
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us convenience or necessity, consistently wich the principles of the Con- 


— 


l objecting. | hy” „5 
The Constitution has not established, and no human Constitution can 


necessary, for the legislature to pass a law fixing certain principles, and 
leaving it to some other part of the administration, the executive or ju - 


to detail the minute modifications, which no foresight can suggest, an 


lessons not the authority of the legislature; for such discretion cannot be 


of the legislature ; may be restrained, corrected, or wppresged whenever _ 
; and is, therefore, altogether under the con- 


1 


some other part of the administration, as cases shall occur, to determine 


possible for them to determine. Were the legislature to take upon 
them to modify their laws to every case, they must be constanthy in ges- 
ion; and human capacity would render it impossible for any one body 
of men, to discharge their task. Therefore, the legislatute wisely contents 
itself wich establishing general rules, and leaves, to some other part of the 
administration, authority to ascertain the modifications and exceptions. 


Thus the legislative power determines, that certain actions shall be pun- 


ished; but, as there may be degrees of such actions, mbre or less aggra- 


On such principles this Alien Act is framed, + It establishes an aus 
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any treasonable or secret machinations against the government thereof, to 


tion of this authority may not be necessary, it provides, That if any 
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* ron The United States,” 


Sure the legislature did better, 


3. Lest this law, when tried by the words, and by 
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lien lo gende therein ; the Preident may gra 
| f What more prudent or proper method could 
the legislature have adopted? While they were in, session, and a war was 
In view z must they wait, till there was a declared war, or an actual in 
Vasion, before they established the principle, that aliens might be remov- 


: © ed, in a certain manner? When they established this principle, they 
were obliged to establish it without any exception? Or must they sit, oy 
be convened, to decide on every case proper as an exception ? This wanld © 


scem, if not absurd and impracticable, at least, very inconveniem. 
ly. | Congress has, by this law, declared, 
that aliens are removable; just as that offenders are 


in doing this, Congress has violated no principle of the Constitution. 
the principles, of 


the Constitution, should appear unexceptionable, an 


e 
e 
; . 


| | ate punishable; and 
bas said that the Presdent may choose, out of all, what aliens shall be 
remopec, just as he may choose out of all what offenders shall be punish- 
dead. Ihe President may tell any alien, Iwill permit or licence you to 
rain; as he may tell any offender, ** Fil pardon you.” And, 
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escape censure; it 
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pas been endeavored to excite a clamour.against it, by drawing a melting + l 


picture of the, distress of aliens, Who may thus be ordered to depart cut 


. of the: country, at the will of ene wen. 


Tais is all work of imagination. 


At necegsary to exert this tight. And, I think, it cannot be denied, that, - 
” 9 . N , : | 4 | . - 5 : > 
Ain the. last dession of Congress, the United States were, if any nation ever 
„Nas, in a condition that required it, as a solemn duty, to exert this right. 


I, be rights and safety of individuals must never be put into competition 
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1 ; 
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with che rights and safet) of a nation. Aliens have hut an 1mper/ect 
- might, the right of hospitality and civility, to remain in any nati 


Which they are not bound to permanent allegiance. Aud if the rule; 


ol the natien, in which they have a temporary indulgence to resi de, 


,a8080Ect any danger to the natzon, from their residence, and order them to 
"\;fepart, they hate n gt to remain. The United States were thredten- 


ed with danger from France, and by the same means which France bas 
uuniformly adopted, to bring danger a- d destruction on other countries; 


zntestine divisions. Aliens bare the least interest in the prosperity of 
this country, and owing the least duty, only a temporary duty, to it, 
*. were the most likely to yield themselves the readlest agents of France, 


And the little respect, Which, in this country, is paid to the rights of 


election, gives them, bere, an opportunity of mischief, which they could, 
An ns other country, enjoy. hough some of our ow citizens may be” 


base engügh to Field thewselves as instruments of a* foreign power, tlie 
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»Goberament of the United States, has no authority to remove them. 
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„ | Ork Of in It cannot be denied, that there it a 
„Fight in the United States, as in every other nation, to remove aliens; 
...a3d that chere may be cases in which the safety of the nation will fender 


nation, to 
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LEE IT fag 24 3 I, | 1333 3 
„ But it has, like every other government, in time of danger, authority to 
eexpel aliens; and the right and duty of common defence, and protection 
I "against invagion and domestic violence, required that this right of ex- 
* puls ion should be exerted. Nor was the exertion of this right proper 
h Only against French aliens. The 1 Hh profegsed by the government 
J: ol France have excited through the world an enthusiasm, which nothing, 

but experience of their destructive congequences, can correct. There is, 
in alt nations, a nuniber of warm speculative men, combined together, 
to ptomote the diffusion and prevalence of this theoretic liberty. Many 
df these, either expelled or flying from their own country, reside in 
the United States; and are, here, it seems, systematically united, not in 
I's zupport of the principles of our government, but, of an imaginary po- 
litical miliennium, "a government which never existed, and, while man 
remains as he is, never can exist; in support of the fanc iful principles, 

-. which, in the progress of its revolution to anarchy and despotism, have 
brought zo much misery on France, and on every country where the arts 
and arms of France have prevailed. These dogmatics, invincible by 

teason or experience, united in principles, however dispersed in place, as 
nation of themselves, are enemies to all governments ; and, like the 

- | preachers of a new religion, think all other rights and duties ought to 

FVaoiͤeld to the great duty of establishing their principle. To this duty, | 
they will sacrißce all other considerations; and nothing, however emel © - 

- or eb can promote this, will, in their eyes be à crime, 

Such mey will be dangerous to any country, in which they reside. In- 
I Rigated by the zeal of proselytiss them apparent beneyolence in their 
I principles will give chem an irresistible influence on the young and un- 
experienced. And no country, in which euch men prevail, can hope 
for safety against the arts of France. Nor can any Frenchman more 
' + *earnestly promote the views and success of France, than any native of 
any country, who by adopting her principles, has brought himself Within 
+ ſhe pale of this new political chutch. Insensiple of error, and deaf is 
instruction, they are borne forward wich the egursge of conscience, he 


5 


\ * **ardor of inspiration, and the obstinacy of *mpennence, by an impetubdus 
{$0 *enthotiann, to all the mischiefs, which guilt'couldetect. And wherev= '. . 
FA et, there is no hope of conversion, While we are in danger, theyexer- | | 
5 tion of the ri href expulsion becomes a duty, which-the rulers Me to 
| thecaſeryof the nation. . e 5 . * 
| If chere may be cases of humanity, Which may make this exertion, ©, © 
Tos where not absolutely necessary, savour "of severit7; the question is, 
I. Vith whom the power of indulgence may be best lodged, $0 as best to c- 
= - complish'the great object, public safety, and most to favor humanity. . 
3 As a tneavure of national defence, this disctetien, of expulmen or I 
3 o 


* 


. indulger ce, sceſis properly vested in the branch of the goveißment pe- 
vt FCuliarly charged wick the direction of the executive powers, and of bur 


- 


% 


| relations. There is in it à mixture of external policy, and ef 
the law of nations, that justifies this disposition. N h 
It was never known, that a numerous and complex body of men had a a 
more tender conscience, than an upright individual. ere many do 
wrong, each can cast the censure from himself upon others. But a res- 1 | 
- ponsible individual must take all the burden of the blame. Auy man, 
with any claim to tenderness, would rather risk the success of that claim 
to an impartial and humane individual, than to a numerous body of 
Amen. EINE IE Tv th „ > - 5 . ; 2 N 
It remains, therefore, only to determine, whether the character of che 
President be such, as to render him a proper depository of this power 
of indulgence. Has the President no feelings of humanity ? Is a life of 
piety and justice no ground of confidence? The character of the Pre- 
Aiident is well known. And no alien, who meddles not with politics and 
plots, who favors not the views of our enemies, and 1 not the peace, 
- * - gafety, or defence of the country, has any thing to fear from this law, 
Even with respect to dangerous aliens, Congress has provided, that the 
rights of humanity (50 far as, consistently with the supreme law, the safe. 
of the people, they can) shall be secured to them, For it is enacted,, 
Hat it shall be lawful for any alien, who may be ordered to be removed *© 
from the United States, ta take with him his property; or, if 'he leave any 
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it, that it shall remain subject to ks disposal. | 8 165 
But is all our pity to be extended to strangers; and shall we extend no 
are to ourselves, our wives, and our children? The French hare. 
chrestened us with pillage, plunder, and massacre. Such threats they 
have carried into execution in other countries. They have threatened . 
u with a party among ourselves, which will promote their views. Some {| 
of them, it 18 said, have told us, that we dare not resent their injuries; 
for there were Frenchmen enough among us, to burn our cities, and cut 
dur throat. And, it seems, we dare not remove thoscgentle lambs ! 
Gracious Heavens tee an independant nation, and dare not do this? 
| Shall our constiten antended as a shield to defend, become a sword to 
wound us ? "Have wemade aconstitution, to restrain our administration 
from oppressing and 30 restrain it, as to submit our cities to 4 
Alien incendiaries, and our throats to alien assassins? f 


un.. 
. — 
* ” 


Vain is all our defence against our enemies without, if we guard not 
against enemies within. If we leave an Achan in the camp, can we hope 
_ for victory? If we leave a: band of traitors in the fort, can we. 
= Toe to defend it ? I ve suffer French spies to stroll through our cities, 
bdSur harbors, our shores, and our countiy, and give information of all our 
meien, and all our weakness; how can we be guarded against attack ? 
fer them to remain here to give information of every ship that 
it way Kall into the hands of French privateers; how can we. 
ect our trade ? If we suffer French agents to remaln here, to cor- 
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rupt the minds of our Grzens, our printers, and our officers, to pry into 
our councils, purchase our arms and ammunition, influence our opinions 
and elections, render our people careless, and our administration weak z 

„ What have we to expect, but all the horrors of a French invasion ? What 
| have we to expect, but to see our houses in flames, and our families ia 


blood ? 5 
I trust in God, that this 


will not happen. 1 trust, the measures 2. 


curse those, who have lulled us with a sweet tong of security, and gentle - 


fraternity of the French; who, professin motives of economy have en- 
| _ deavored to tie up the hands of the administration from effectual meas- 


. ures of defence; and, under the pretence of valuing and seeking ee, pi 
do, in the surest manner invite war. | * is; | 


We are, at present, in à perilous state, and it is to be feared, on the 
- brink of some calamity. Menaced with the resentment of a foreign na- 
tion, we are distracted among ourselves. In roportion to our dissen- 
tions, will be our danger; and our safety hes in love to our Constita- 
tion, and confidence in our administration. If the people will cordially 
unite in eV; active meagures of che administration, France will 
change her tone, from resentment to complacency. But experi- 
e nce of her conduct towards all other nations must convince us that it is 
ber means only, and not her object, that she will change. Her object 
will remain the same, to reduce us to a subjection to her will. Let us 
beware, therefore, ot supposing, that, when she speaks peace, she means | 
peace. She will speak peace, while we zupport our adiministration ; 
and again war, whenever she can persuade our people to oppose the ad- 
ministration of their government, Diode ai subdue is her maxim. 
Wich a view to lessen the grounds of Mtrust in our administration, 
80 fatal to our own interest: and to encrease that confidence in it, 86 
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| _. exential to our safety; I have endeavored, with candour and care, to 


examine the principles of a law, which has been made a pretext for ve- 
hement clamour, I have, I think, -shewn that it is constitutional and 
necessarr. I have said (what is well known) that there is such ground 
ol coafidenee in the President, that there is no fear that he will suffer it 
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to _— against agy alien, who comes and remains honestly and inno- 
ecntly among us; and that he will exercise his authority only against 
aliens, who use the opportunity of their being here, for the purpose of 
disturbing our peace, alienatiog the minds .of e eitizens from gur 
_ government, betraying our situation, corruptingſeutmeazures, or weak- 
© ening our ones, 1 And, I e will appeu f our Foe : 
not exerted this authority, we should have just rc aay; ey nave 
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dopted by our administration, with cordial union among ourselves, will 2 
preserve us from this calamity, But if it should come upon us, we Will 
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ts wise and honest administration, and turn Rom those who harrass 

their minds with, vain suspicions; how happy might we he May the 
= God of Wisdom apen our eyes to the cxcel}ence of our constitution, 
= andthe purity. and prudence of our admimtration;, and io the folly, 
madness, and witkedness of those-demagogues, who mislead this. pgople | 
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from their interests and duties, and glory: in their guilt, : May he : wean. 
>.. + uztfromall partialities and prejudices towards any foreign nation; unite. 


2K our hearts in love and support, of our government; and preserve us from, _ 
„„die machinations of a' government, ambitious, desperate, faithless, aud“ 
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corrupt; which Haters only to deceive ; and careszcs only to.destroy, ”  @ 
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